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EDUCATION—No. VII. 

V Intellectual Education. 

In our last aiticle upon this subject, the fol- 
lowing principles were stated : 

ist. Perfection of language requires simplicity 
and uniformity of construction. 

2d. Good usage is the only authority recog- 
nised for the government of language. 

3d. When good usage is doubtful or divided, 
we ought to give our influence in favor of that 
which promotes simplicity and uniformity of con- 
struction. . 

This subject is of so much importance that we 
will add a few practical remarks upon it, even 
at the hazard of repetition. The position taken; 
is, that the English language is capable of great 
improvement in its construction, and that it is 


highly desirable and important that this improve- 
ment should be made. 

Motives for this may be derived from the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

ist. Such improvement will add to the beauty 


and power of our language. A feeling of patriot- 
ism prompts every one to contribute his mite to 
his country’s glory, to her rank as a nation, to her 
strength in arms, to her distinction in arts and 
sciences, and to her literary eminence. Our lan- 
guage is destined to be the vehicle of thought to a 
greater number of individuals than any other in 
the world. What nobler object of ambition is 
there, than that, while it is the most widely dif- 
fused, it shall be the most perfect and beautiful 
structure of the kind the world ever saw? More 
talent, and ingenuity, and knowledge, and taste, 
may, at the present time, be brought to bear upon 
this subject, than have ever been called forth for 
any purpose. 

2d. Such improvements will facilitate the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Here, the substantial in- 
terests and welfare of our race, are deeply at stake. 
Language is the vestibule to all knowledge. The 
shorter the time spent in lingering here, the more 
speedy the entrance into all other departments of 
learning. Time, at the most important period of 
life, will thus be saved ; advance in the more diffi- 
cult sciences greatly facilitated; and the number 
of minds emancipated from the chains of igno- 
rance, and the darkness of superstition, will be 
vastly increased. Asa result of this, 











3d. Religious instruction will be more exten- 
sively diffused. Language may be reduced to 
such a state of simplicity, as to render its acquire- 
ment easy to every one. When this is so far 
accomplished, that the pages of divine truth shall 
be open to every accountable mind, the great mis- 
sion of human language will have been fulfilled. 
This will yet be done. It is an object well 
worthy the devotion of the greatest intellects of 
our land or of the world. Who that loves the 
Author ofall our happiness, and the welfare of his 
fellow beings, can fail to exert, conscientiously, 
and as a matter of principle, all his influence for 
an object which will open the Word of God to 
every one of our race? What other good can 
enter into competition with this? Let it be re- 
membered, that every effort to simplify our lan- 
guage, exerts an important agency in opening the 
Bible to the human mind, and preparing the heart 
for Heaven. 


Another topic of interest connected with the 
view we have taken, is a consideration of the spe- 
cific methods in which each one may use his influ- 
ence in improving our language. We cannot de- 
part from good usage, for then there would.be no 
admitted authority, but each one would adopt his 
own opinions. It has algesdy been stated that 
the principle which may be brought to bear upon 
the point, is, that where authority is divided we 
can lean towards that which promotes simplicity 
and uniformity, and reject all others. But more 
particularly, 


Ist. Where authority will permit it, we can re- 
ject silent letters. ‘There are hundreds of words 
which this principle would relieve of superfluous 
letters. The double / may be reduced to one / in 
such words as traveler, the k omitted in public, and 
other words of the kind; and the w in honor, 
Savior, &c. The unnecessary f may be omitted 
in mastif, and similar words, and they may be 
written caitif, tarif, sherif, pontif, &. The u 
may be left out in lanch, stanch, hanch, &c. This 
and much of a similar nature may be done in 
perfect accordance with good, though divided 
usage. The words mentioned include classes. 
Individual words should also be subjected to the 
same principle. Whenever usage will permit 
it, silent letters should always be dispensed with. 

2d. Uniformity of spetling should be encour- 
aged. This may be easily done in many classes 
of words, in perfect conformity with good usage. 
For example, we have chamber, disaster, &c., 
from the French chambre, disastre, Gc. On the 
same principle we may have center, theater, sa- 
ber, luster, &c. and a divided usage authorizes it. 
Authority also permits the use of vail, skain, &c., 
instead of veil, skein, gc. and here also we may 
give our countenance to uniformity. 














3d. Where two words have precisely the same 
meaning, simplicity willbe promoted by rejecting 
the use of the most difficult, as, dogmatic and dog- 
matical; emblematic and emblematical, &c.; il- 
lume and illwmine; impenitence and impenitency; 
acclaim and acclamation; credibility and cre- 
dibleness, &c. 

The preceding methods are suggested as ex- 
amples of what may be done, to a very consider- 
able extent, by every one who writes or teaches. 
Our country is particularly fortunate in having a 
champion in this cause in the late venerable Dr. 
Webster. He consecrated his whole life to this 
work. In his enthusiasm at the outset, he neg- 
lected usage for the sake of improvement. Even 
in this he accomplished much, though he hazarded 
his reputation; for changes which he suggested 
have in some cases actually become usage. Where 
this is otherwise, he cannot with propriety be fol- 
lowed. But, in the last editions of his work, 
whatever has been rejected by the public, has been 
recalled, and his authority now coincides with the 
best usage, always leaning, as far as possible to- 
wards simplicity and uniformity. There is no 
better authority for spelling, pronunciation, defini- 
tion, and etymology than Dr. Webster, and in 
adopting this, while we are sure we are correct, 
we have also the satisfaction of feeling that we are 
also advancing the honor of our country, the 
cause of literature, the interests of humanity, and 
the religious welfare of our race. P. 

Scolding. 

Much injury is done to children by scolding. 
It should be a prime object with the teacher, as 
well as the parent, to gain the affections of his 
children; and frequent scolding renders this al- 
most impossible. It alienates the hearts of young 
children. Depend upon it, they cannot love you 
as well after you have berated them, as they did 
before. You may approach them with firmness 
and decision—you may punish them with se- 
verity adequate to the nature of their offenses— 
and they will feel the justice of your conduct, 
and love you notwithstanding all. But they hate 
scolding. It excites bad feelings, while it dis- 
closes weakness in you, and lowers you in their 
estimation. 


A man in the western part of this State called 
his neighbors into his house, not long since, to see 
a famous talking machine he had there. He said 
if the proper keys were touched, it would com- 
mence talking with the greatest volubility, The 
neighbors came, and the man introduced to them 
the famous machine, which proved to be—his wife! 


The common school is the people’s college. 





Compiled for the School Friend. 
y Physical Education. 
(Concluded.) 

Exercise, every body admits, is essential to 
health. Exercise is the great law for securing 
the health and strength of every part of the consti: 
tution, physical and mental. In this place, it is 
to be considered as promoting the action of the 
muscular system. The muscles of any portion 
of the body, when worked by exercise, draw addi- 
tional nourishment from the blood, and by the re- 
petition of the stimulus, if it is not excessive, in- 
crease in size, strength and freedom of action. 
The regular action of the muscles promotes and 





preserves the uniform circulation of the blood, | 


which is the prime condition of health. 

It should be an important object in education, 
to give children a considerable degree of bodily 
strength. 
laborious occupations in which most persons pass 
their lives; it is often a great support to moral dis- 
positions. We should excite good impulses in 
children, and also give them the utmost strength 
of mind and body to carry them out. The gym- 
nastic exercises profess to be scientifically adapted 
to the development of the human frame; and 
many of them no doubt are so. ‘hey fail, or be- 
come injurious, by furnishing no contemporane- 
ous mental excitement, or by being used without 
regard to the health or strength of the individual. 
The mere exercise of the muscles, while the mind 
is inert or averse, is comparatively of little value. 
The efficacy of exercise requires the direction of the 
attention and the muscular effort to the same point 
at the same moment. Most of the common sports 
of childhood secure this ; but they seldom require 
the operation of more than a particular set of 
muscles, It would be desirable to have games 
which should at once interest, exercise various 
muscles, and keep all the players as active as 
possible. Foot-ball, perhaps, is one of the best 
in common use. It keeps a whole field in excite- 
ment and action. Cricket is a fine game; but 
there is little continuous exercise, except for the 
striker and bowler. Prison-base, hunt the hare, 
hoops, whipping tops, are all good; but there is 
evidently required a set of games which, with an 
interesting purpose, would keep all engaged in 
them active, give full play to the voice, and call 
for the exercise of strength and activity in all 
the different muscles. Who ever shall supply this 
want, will confer a service of no ordinary kind on 
education. The want exists to a still greater de- 
gree in female education; most of the best exercises 
for boys being unsuitable for girls. 

Reciting and reading aloud are physical ac- 
complishments, with important effects, both phys- 
ical and mental. Clear enunciation is not un- 
connected with clearness of mind. By careful 
management from early childhood this habit may 
be established, if the organs of speech are not de- 
fective. Speaking aloud is a powerful exercise of 
those all-important organs, the lungs, as well as 


It is not merely of high utility for the | 
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| of various muscles of the lower part of the trunk. 


| Perhaps, if the physical power of distinct and com- 
| posed utterance were general, it would tend more 
| than even a considerable increase of intelligence 
to free men from the influence of demagogues. 
| Persons who happen to possess this power, in 
_ conjunction with a certain superficial fluency, ex- 
‘ercise in public meetings an influence almost 
| marvelous over men vastly their superiors in in- 
| tellect and information. A loud voice does won- 
ders in time of excitement. If every man who 
| had thoughts had a power of uttering them before 
assemblies of his fellow citizens, the despotism of 
_demagogues would be at an end. 
Singing is another branch of physieal educa- 
tion, if indeed that can be called physical which 
ought also to be an exercise cf the intellect, and 
| still more of the heart, and which may become a 
powerful instrument for the refinement and eleva- 
tion of mankind. Its physical use is considerable. 
| It gives as much healthful exercise to the lungs 
| and chest, as reading aloud or recitation. But,asa 
_ spring of cheerfulness—a means of tranquilizing 
excited feelings,—a source of enjoyment when 
the exhaustion of bodily labor prevents the indul- 
gence of more purely intellectual tastes,—and a 
_ mode of satisfying that desire of excitement which 
| in the intervals of business or study, is sure to 
| present itself, and which, if it find no pure and le- 
_gitimate gratifications, seeks those which are 
|‘ neither,—music is a blessing of which we can 
| scarcely over-estimate the value. The faculty 
was not given man to lie dormant. It is all but 
universal in the species. The kind may be rude, 
where the taste is rude; but music, in some shape, 
| everywhere gladdens man’s existence. We can 
make the enjoyment more varied and intense by 
cultivation, and blend it with the purest and 
most exalted feelings, instead of allowing it to add 
force to temptation by its alliance with vicious 
pleasures. Wind and stringed instruments are 
expensive; but the most perfect of all instruments, 
the voice, is within reach of all. At least there 
are few children who, being begun with at an 
early age, cannot be trained to sing so as to derive 
and communicate pleasure. A fondness for mu- 
sic, even of the rudest kind, is a taste above the 
dominion of sense. It raises man above the level 
of brute appetite. A degree of cultivation, with. 
in reach of all, would make it a standard enjoy- 
ment. Love of music must bring innumerable 
gentle and kindly sympathies along with it— 
Whatever is greatest and most beautiful in 
thought, or nature, or in human deeds, finds ut- 
terance in music, and through music finds a way 
to the general heart. 
Music, thus appealing to the highest feelings, is 
a moral agent. It is also an organ of great pow- 
er for the expression of religious feelings. The 
loftiest eonceptions of the divinity—the profound- 
est adoration—the ideas struggling out of the 
depths of the soul of the power and beauty and 








goodness of God and creation, to which language, 








made up by the senses, seems so weak and inade- 
quate—bursts forth with the fullness of inspiration 
in the music of Handel; and who with even the 
tudest power of appreciation, can listen to those 
immortal strains, without being raised into sym- 
pathy with the eternal aspirations of the highest 
minds for the spiritual and infinite? 

In teaching children to sing, the simplest com- 
binations, both of poetry and music, should be 
presented, but they should be beautiful as well as 
simple. The early associations are the most last- 
ing. We ought to make them beautiful. The 
songs of childhood should be such as may be 
loved in after life, and may contribute to form a 
pure taste. When the importance of presenting 
images of simplicity and beauty through the me- 
dium of singing, in early education, becomes gen- 
erally understood, it will seem a worthy office 
for minds of the highest order to compose songs 
for children. 


Solutions of the Arithmetical Questions in the 
School Friend, No. 6. 

Question 1st. By dividing the gain of each 
merchant by the number of months his stock was 
employed in trade, we obtain the gain of each 
for one month. Then, as the sum of the gains of 
each for one month, is to the gain of each for one 
month, so is the whole stock, to the stock of each 
individual. Thus it will be found that A’s stock 
was 2280 dollars, B’s 1665 dollars, and C’s 1375 
dollars. 

Question 2d.~ The series in this question, 
may be separated into two series, in one of which 
the terms are all addition, the first term being two- 
fifths and the ratio or common divisor, nine-fourths; 
and the other a series of which the terms are all 
subtractive, the first term being four-fifteenths, 
and the ratio or common divisor, nine-fourths. 
Then by the usual rule for finding the sum of a 
decreasing geometrical series of which the num. 
ber of terms is infinite (see Ray’s Arithmetic, Part 
3, page 233) we find the sum of the first series 
to be eighteen twenty-fifihs, and that of the second 
series twelve twenty-fifths. The difference of these 
is six twenty-fifths, the required answer. 

Question 3d. By the principles of notation, 
whatever the base of the required scale may be, it 
is obvious that 9 times the base, together with 5 
units, are equal to 554. Hence 9 times the base 
must be equal to 549; hence the base is equal to 
one-ninth of 549, which is 61, the required radix. 
The question is correctly answered by saying 
that the number 554 would be represented by 95, 
in a system of notation, the base of which is 61. 


An Asrronomicat Pun.—When Sir William 
Hamilton announced to the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, his discovery of the central sun—the star 
round which our orb of day and his planetary 
attendants revolve—a waggish member exclaimed, 
“What! our sun’s sun! why that must be 4 
grand sun !” 
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Teachers’ Institute in Cincinnati. 

In our last number, we noticed that a Teachers’ 
Institute was held in this city, commencing on 
the 25th of February. These meetings had been 
so highly commended at the East, especially 
in the states of New York, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, that the Teachers in this city and 
the vicinity, were ‘desirous of holding a similar 
meeting ; modifying it somewhat, however, to suit 
the brief length of time proposed to be occupied, 
and other collateral circumstances. 

Most of our readers are aware that for several 
years a great convention of the friends of educa- 
tion, denominated the Cottece or TxacuHeERs, 
assembled here for the discussion of such educa- 
tional topics, and other measures, as were calcula- 
ted to promote the great cause of education. With 
a few exceptions, the addresses at these meetings, 
as well as the deliberations, had but little refer- 
ence to the detaz/s of instruction, or the duties of 
the Teacher in the school room. 

That this convention, eminent for the wisdom 
and experience that it embodied, and for the devo- 
tion and public spirit of its founders, had a great 
influence upon the interests of education in the 
West and South, cannot for a moment be question- 
ed; neither can it be questioned, that the subjects 
of its deliberations were alike proper for the at- 
tention of such a body. For some time, however, 
this body has failed to excite the interest, or exert 
the influence, that first attached to it, and it is now 
in a state of at least temporary suspension. In 
the field in which it labored, much remains yet to 
be accomplished, and the friends of education 
would undoubtedly hail with pleasure any vigor- 
ous and well directed efforts to revive once more 
the College of Teachers. Notwithstanding this 
may be done, still we think that another class of 
educational meetings is wanted, the object of whese 
discussions and deliberations shall be confined to 
the duties of the instructor in the school room, 
or, in other words, the aim and tendency of which 
shall be to bring before the teachers assembled, 
practical information on the methods of governing 
and instructing a school. This, we understand to 
be the primary object of ‘I'eacher’s Institutes, and 
we are glad to learn that they are about becoming 
as common in Ohio as in the Eastern States. 

The Teachers’ Institute, held in this city, com- 
menced its exercises on the evening of the 25th, 
by an eloquent address from the Rev. E. L. Ma- 
goon, on the “Usefulness and Inaportance of the 
Teacher's calling.” On Friday evening, the 26th, 
there was a public address on Elocution, by Mr. 
0. B. Peirce, a distinguished lecturer on Educa- 
tion, from the state of New York, whose presence 
at the other meetings of the Institute, added greatly 
to the interest of the proceedings. The exercises 
continued only for two days, and occupied six 
hours of each day. They consisted, principally, 
of lectures on the methods of instruction in the 
elementary branches. After the public lecture, 
before referred to, the first lecture before the 
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teachers related chiefly to the discipline and man- 
agement of a school; and particularly to the 
method of proceeding, when an instructor first 
takes charge of a school. This lecture, as well 
as many others of the course, was excellent. The 
lecturer spoke of the great importance of the in- 
structor being ready for his work in due season— 
of treating the pupils with kindness—of gaining 
their confidence ; appearing as their friend, and as 
one who expected to influence them by high 
moral motives, rather than fear—of properly 
classifying the pupils,— of having a time for eve- 
ry principal duty, and attending to it at the time 
appointed, &c. The subjects of Geography, Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Spelling, and the Analysis of 
words, were among the topies discussed by the 
lecturers, in an able and interesting manner. In 
teaching Geography, the lecturer showed the im- 
portance of the pupils drawing maps on the Black 
board, or on their slates. In teaching Arithme- 
tic, it was shown that the pupil should be instruct- 
ed in the principles of the science, as well as tho- 
roughly drilled by appropriate exercises. 

The lecture on Grammar, and that on Spell- 
ing and the Analysis of words, were both able and 
interesting; but we have not room here, even for 
a brief outline. During the two days, the house 
was thronged with an intelligent audience, princi- 
pally of teachers, that showed by their marked 
attention, how much they were interested in the 
proceedings. If our limits permitted, we would 
gladly present our readers with an analysis of 
each of the lectures; but they do not. We think 
that every instructor, whether of limited or exten- 
sive experience, who carefully attended the meet- 
ings, was gratified with the result; and, it may be 
added, the opportunities for improvement were not 
afew. The meeting was attended by nearly one 
hundred teachers, some of them comparatively 
young and inexperienced ; others, with the accu- 
mulated knowledge of years; but all pleasantly 
uniting in one common effort for the immediate 
advantage of each, and the ultimate benefit of the 
community at large. 

We have rarely witnessed a more interesting 
meeting, and we have heard but one opinion as to 
the result of the whole—that it had been both 
pleasant and profitable. 

We trust the day will soon come when a 
Teachers’ Institute will be held in every county 
in this State, when the instructors can assemble at 
some point, and remain together for a period of 
two or three weeks, to discuss matters pertaining 
to their daily duties, and to enjoy the benefits ofa 
course of instruction from one or more experi- 
enced members of the profession. 

From the last Free School Clarion, published 
at Massillon, we learn that Dr. Asa D. Lord and 
M. F. Cowdery, both able and devoted members 
of the Teacher’s profession, were about to hold a 
Teachers’ Institute, at Massillon, to commence on 
the 10th of March, and continue at least ten days. 
Dr. Lord, in particular, is favorably known, espe- 











cially in the Northern and Eastern parts of this 
State, from his having been the Principal of a 
Teacher’s Seminary, at Kirtland, Ohio, and more 
recently Editor of the Ohio School Journal, of 
which we have before spoken. He has our best 
wishes for his persevering efforts to improve the 
knowledge of Teachers, and elevate the standard 
of Education in our state. 


Arithmetical Questions for the School Friend 
No. 7. 


Question 1st. By ©. of Franklin county, 
Ohio. 

A note was paid in seventeen payments, each 
of which was double that which preceded it; 
the last payment was $655 36; required, the face 
of the note, without the aid of Algebra. 

Question 2nd. A. and B. gain by trading, the 
sum of 113 dollars; A. and C. the sum of 138 
dollars; and B. and C. the sum of 149 dollars; 
required, the gain of each. 


Question 3rd. Sessa, an Indian, having inven- 
ted the game of chess, showed it to his prince, 
who was so delighted with it, that he promised 
him any reward he should ask; upon which Ses- 
sa requested that he might be allowed one grain 
of wheat for the first square on the chess board, 
two for the second, and so on, doubling continual- 
ly to 64, the whole number of squares; now sup- 
posing a pint to contain 7680 of those grains ; and 
one quarter (8 bushels) to be worth 27s. 6d., it 
is required to compute the value of the whole 
sum of grains. 

This question is found in several of the old trea- 
tises on Arithmetic; also in Euler’s Algebra. 
The method of solution is plain, but the answer 
given in some of the books is erroneous; it is 
proposed here, at the request of a correspondent, 
for the purpose of obtaining a correct answer. 


Lrrritze Rain Drors.—The little rain drops 
that fall from the clouds, meet, mingle, and to- 
gether run into the ocean. There, confined, they 
are constantly felt. ‘The Atlantic is made up of 
little drops. Are youa poor man? Are you 
weak and feeble? Do you pass along unnoticed ? 
No matter. You have an influence. A kind 
word may be like a drop of rain. When you 
have spoken it, you do not see its good effects, 
and never may. It has dropped among the 
crowd, but it will have its influence, and eternity 
will reveal it. The copper you threw to a poor 
beggar, whom you will never see again on earth, 
has done its work. The tear you wiped away 
and the glass of cold water you lifted to the 
parched lips, have had their effect. All good 
deeds, however small, have helped to swell the 
broad river of mercy and goodness, that will 
eventually so fertilize the moral world, that it 
will become the garden of the Lord, und the 
happy abode of redeemed and Christian efforts. 
Remember this and act.—-Sat. Courier. 
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The School Friend. 

The “School Friend” will be sent free of 
charge, to every teacher and school officer in the 
West or South, who wishes to receive it. It is 
now six months since our first number made its 
appearance, and our readers have, in that time, 
had some opportunity to judge of the character 
and worth of our paper. With regard to the 
future, we can only promise that no exertions 
shall be spared to improve it as much as possible, 
and render it still more worthy the high com- 
mendation it has already received from intelligent 
teachers and educationists. 

All who believe our “Friend” calculated to 
accomplish good in the cause to which it is de- 
voted, and who are favorable to this cause, are 
invited to lend their aid to increase our circula- 
tion. In sending the names of those who desire 
to receive our paper, care should be taken to give 
the full address —post office, county, and State; 
also, to pay the postage. 

Editors of newspapers throughout the South 
and West, will confer a favor by noticing the 
“School Friend” and its terms. 








McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling Book. 

In a former number of this paper some notice 
was taken of this work, but several points re- 
mained untouched, for want of space. To the 
remarks then made we will now add a few upon 
the following points: 

ist. Syllabication. The principles of syllabica- 
tion adopted in this work are different from those 
found in any other, and are considered of great 
importance. Indeed, generally, in Spelling Books 
and Dictionaries, no rule is adopted for the di- 
vision of words into syllables. The words are 
divided just as it happens, sometimes in one way, 
and sometimes in another way, and often differ- 
ently in different parts of the same book. The 
plan of syllabication adopted and closely ad- 
hered to, in the Eclectic Spelling Book, is the 
following: the words are so divided that— 

1st. The proper pronunciation may be readily 
perceived. 

2d. The derivation of the word may be ascer- 
tained. 

The first is the leading object. Every word is 
so divided, that there can be no mistake in its 
pronunciation, from that source; and in a large 
majority of cases, the derivation of the word is 
also shown by the division of its syllables. For 
example, in examining the word sweet-en, p. 49, 
while we cannot mistake the pronunciation, we 
discover also its derivation from sweet. But sha- 
ken, and ta-ken, on the same page, require a dif. 
ferent division, in order to prevent the danger of 
a wrong pronunciation, as would be the case if 
they were divided thus: tak-en, shak-en. But in 
the words christ-en, list-en, oft-en, soft-en, §c., on 








the same page, we have both the pronunciation 
and derivation at the same glance. These words 
are usually divided thus: chris-ten, lis-ten, of-ten, 
sof-ten, &ec., thus showing their pronunciation 
only. Let the following words, taken promiscu- 
ously from the book, be examined with reference 
to this point; phys-ic-al, pil-grim-age, ser-mon-ize, 
form-al-ist, ex-pect-ant, re-pent-ant, con-nect-ive, 
sta-tist-ic-al, con-sol-id-ate, ac-cept-a-ble, in-stru- 
ment-al-i-ty, pre-des-tin-a-ri-an, &c. It will be 
perceived that this division shows both the pro- 
nunciation and the derivation. The principle 
above stated is carried through the whole work. 
In a very few instances the two objects cannot be 
united, as in the word flee-cy. Here a division of 
the word which would indicate its derivation, as 
fleec-y, would lead the learner to pronounce the 
chard. This word and a few others, are, there- 
fore, divided so as to indicate the pronunciation 
merely. 

2d. Another point in which this spelling book 
differs from others, is its 

Freedom from repetitions. It is confidently 
believed, and unhesitatingly asserted, that there is 
no work of the kind so free from this fault as is 
the Eclectic Spelling Book. This is stated un- 
derstandingly, from a knowledge of the manner 
in which the book was compiled. This renders 
it impossible, that there should be repetitions of a 
word to any important extent, except in cases 
where it was designed for a particular object; as, 
for instance, wise is repeated in orderto show its 
connection with wiser and wisest; easy, that the 
derivation of easily from it may be shown, &c. 
In these cases, and similar ones, the same word 
is sometimes inserted in two lessons, for a specific 
object. 

3d. Another advantage presented by this work 
is, that the spelling of a larger number of words 
is taught by it, than by any other Spelling Book. 
In order to accomplish this, many derivative 
words as de-fense-iess, ab-rupt-ly, sud-den-ly, &c., 
which are included in large numbers in all other 
books of the kind, are omitted, and the space they 
would occupy is given to primitive words, The 
spelling of thousands of derivative words is taught 
by a few examples under each head, illustrating 
a rule given upon the subject, and thus the space 
is saved for words which cannot be taught except 
by actual inspection. For example, on page 101, 
are given the rules for spelling words ending in 
ing, and illustrations and examples are added, 
sufficiently extensive to place the whole subject 
before the mind. Thus, every word in our lan- 
guage ending in ing, may be spelled from in- 
structions jand examples given on a single page 
of this work. The same is true of words end- 
ing in ed, ly, ness, less, ful, Gc. Ge. It will be 
seen at once that the space occupied by pages in 
other works for words of this description, is here 
reserved for primitives. Many pages are gen- 
erally taken up by words compounded with re, 
un, in, dis, mis, under, out, fore, after, post, &c., 








Gc. These in other works, are generally ming- 
led with other words, as any one may perceive 
by examining any spelling book. But, in the 
Eclectic Spelling Book, a few lessons include the 
whole group, and comprise all that is necessary 
to be known on the subject, and all the space 
which they occupy in other books, is here re- 
served for primitive and difficult words. In this 
way, although vastly more matter is included than 
in other works, the publishers are enabled so far 
to diminish its size and price, as to make this 
itself an additional recommendation. 





To Teachers. 

Certain publishers, and others, whose pecuni- 
ary interests lead them to oppose the adoption of 
McGurrey’s Ectxectic Reapers, as text books 
in schools, assert, as a serious objection to their 
adoption, that the Series is altered very often— 
new editions being frequently issued, which differ 
so much from former ones, that it is impossible to 
use the different editions in the same classes. 
Some have even gone so far as to assure teachers 
that, “there is soon to be another material altera- 
tion in the Series!” We hope our friends will not 
be deceived by these, or any similar misrepresen- 
tations. The following are the facts in the matter: 

Soon after the Eclectic Series was first pub- 
lished, (about eleven years since,) it was thought 
advisable to make some slight alterations—which 
were accordingly made. Still later, (in 1840,) 
the books comprised in the series were enlarged 
by the addition of new lessons at the end of each 
volume. This we do not consider a revision, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, as it placed 
no obstacle in the way of using the editions 
then published, with former ones. Since then, 
however, many improvements have been made in 
the art of teaching, and some changes have been 
gradually brought about in orthography. Hence 
another revision of the series, to adapt it to the 
times and circumstances, was deemed not only ex- 
pedient, but absolutely necessary, and due to the 
public. With this view, about three years since, 
a thorough, complete, and final revision was 
made. In doing this, neither expense nor exertion 
was spared, to render the Eclectic Series pre- 
eminently the best ever published in America, and 
to adapt it in all respects to the wants of educators 
of the present day. The vast increase in the sale 
of the series, since this last revision, and the ex- 
pressed opinions of hundreds of practical teachers 
who are using the revised editions, are gratifying 
evidence to the publishers, of the unequaled ex- 
cellence of these class books in their present form. 

Thus it will be seen that the Eclectic Readers, 
during a period of eleven years, have been but 
twice actually revised ; the first being but a partial 
revision, and the second thorough and complete. 
It has been before distinctly stated, and we now 
repeat, that The Eclectic Readers and Spell- 
ing Book are now in a permanent form, NO 
ALTERATIONS being intended in futwre editions,” 
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except the correction of inaccwracies and typo- 
graphical errors, which will always be corrected 
when discovered. Teachers who already have 
these books in use in their schools, or others, who 
wish to secure uniformity in class books, may rest 
ussured that they can do so by using this series. 

Is it not conclusive proof, when such arguments, 
or rather falsifications, as those mentioned in the 
first paragraph of this article, are employed to 
prevent the adoption of a series of books, that 
those who use them are convinced of the supe- 
riority of the books which their interest leads 
them to oppose? They must have a weak cause 
to defend who find it necessary to make use of 
falsehood in so doing. 

ne ere 
R dations of the Eclectic Series of 
School Books. 

We propose, from time to time, to give a few of 
the many recommendations which the Eclectic Se- 
ries is constantly receiving from intelligent teach- 
ers in various parts of our country, that our read- 
ers may see what opinions are entertained of these 
text books, by those whose accurate scholarship 
and practical experience amply qualify them to 
judge of their merits. 

The following is the unanimous opinion of the 
teachers of Indianapolis: 


InDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 9, 1847. 

Having full confidence in the superior efficiency of 
the Eclectic School Books, in a course of elementary 
instructions, and believing them best calculated of any 
books falling under our notice, to accelerate the im- 
provement of the scholar, we shall use them in our 
schools, and do warmly recommend them to all inter- 
ested in the education of youth. 
8. L. Jounson, Principal of St. Mary’s Seminary. 
J. P. Sarrorn, Principal of County Seminary. 
H. Cor, ws 66 
A. Hoturmay, Teacher of Select School. 
J.C. Fietcuer, ‘“ os a 
P. H. Jameson, Teacher in Public School. 
A, JAMESON, 66 se “cc 
L.S. Reynotps, ‘“* sed ss 
G. H. Kerra, 6 és 6 
Miss M. J. Axrett, Principal of Female Institute. 
Mrs. J. A, P. Jounson, of St. Mary’s Seminary. 
Mrs, E. Ricumonp, Teacher. 
Mrs. C. M. Sairn, ss 
Miss A.G. Parker, ‘‘ 
Miss M. J. Dovetass, * 
Miss M. Reese, “6 





The following appeared in the Terre Haute (Ia.) 
Express: 

To the Teachers of Vigo County, Indiana. 

We, the undersigned, having for ourobject the adoption 
of a uniform series of Elementary Books, in the schools 
of Terre Haute and Vigo county, have examined with 
much care, and with unprejudiced minds, Goodrich’s, 
Sanders’, Cobb’s, and McGuffey’s series, and Porter’s 
Rhetorical Reader:—Elementary, Sanders’ and McGuf- 
fey’s Spelling Books;—Davies’, Adams’, Smith’s, Col- 
burn’s, and Ray’s Arithmetics;—Olney’s, Smith’s, 
Morse’s, Mitchell’s or and give the prefer- 
ence to, and have adopted, and cordially recommend to 
the Teachers of Vigo, the Five Readers, and Spelling 
Book of “McGuffey’s Eclectic Series;’? the Three 
Arithmetics of “ Ray’s Series,” and Mitchell’s Geogra- 
phy and Atlas. 

ese several works are in our opinion, more copious 

and minute, more progressive and thorough, freer from 
inaccuracies of orthography and diction, more practical 
and better adapted to supply the wants of schools in 
cheir several Segernentys than any similar works that 
have met our observation. We respectfully invite the 
concurrence of the Teachers of Vigo, in their adoption. 

For the promotion of the cause of Education, and 
for our mutual benefit, we would also suggest the pro- 
priety of organizing a Teachers’ Association in our 





county, to meet monthly, quarterly, or semi-annually, | 
as may hereafter be deemed expedient, for the consid- 
eration and discussion of matters relating to our pro- 
fession, and for mutual counsel and encouragement. 
An organization of this kind would, it is thought, 
very much facilitate the obtainment of a judicious and 
efficient system of instruction in our county, by bring- 
ing into habits of intimacy persons now almost or quite 
strangers to each other, and eliciting from each and all, 
sine hints and facts suggested by experience and ob- 
servation, connected with modes of teaching, school gov- 
ernment, &c., &c. Wesubmit our plan to our colleagues, 
and solicit their opinion. 

Respectfully, 
Joun B. Sovure, 
Epwin R. BentTLeEy, 
B. Haves, 








Marrtna M. Cressy, 
Exuiza Ti.uortson, 
M.S. Prerce, 
H. H. Teen, B. N. Wuairenegap, 
SerapH WarREN, Frances A. Hunt. 
Teachers of Terre Haute. 
Terre Haute, Feb. 24th, 1847. 


The following recommendation from the Rev. 
E. Ballantine, of Virginia, an accomplished scholar 
and practical instructor, has just been received. 


‘‘T admire the Eclectic Reading Books very much. 
Simplicity, pithiness, vivacity, richness of thought, cor- 
rect sors AE and sentiments, a judicious and valuable 
selection from the best writings, comprising a most 
happy array of Bible extracts, are their striking traits. 
Ray’s ARITHMETICSs are equal to any other, and perhaps 
have more excellencies and fewer deficiencies than any 
others.” 


For the School Friend. 
ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC.—NO. 3. 
BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 
It is very important that the pupil should 
be familiar with writing and reading numbers, that 
is, with Notation and Numeration. The first is the 
method of expressing numbers by characters, call- 
ed figures; the second, that of expressing numbers 
either in written words, or orally, that is, by read- 
ing aloud. For the purposes of Mental Arithme- 
tic, it is generally sufficient to make the pupil ac- 
quainted with the first one hundred numbers. Af- 
ter the learner is familiar with these, a knowledge 
of the whole subject of Notation and Numeration 
is easily acquired. In this article it is my design to 
be practical; I will therefore suppose an instructor 
has a class of pupils before him, who are just begin- 
ning the subject. The teacher, with chalk in his 
hand, standing at the black board, (and if there is 
none in the school room, a method nearly similar 
may be practised with the slates) draws a straight 
mark on it, thus, | and says to his pupils, how 
many marks have J made? They will know at 
least sufficient to say one. He says I can repre- 
sent the number of marks on the board, in two 
ways; first, by a figure ; and, second, by a word. 
He may then inquire if the pupils know how to 
make the character that will stand for one. If any 
member of the class does, let him go to the board 
and make it. Let the pupil also write the word 
one, expressing the number of marks. If none of 
the pupils can write, or do not know how to repre- 
sent the number of marks, by a figure, let the in- 
structor do it, and explain it to the class. Let it, 
however, be a settled principle with the teacher, 
to do nothing fur the pupils which they can readily 
do for themselves. So far as practicable, let the 
pupil obtain a knowledge of the subject, through 
the help of whatever knowledge he may already 
have, the teacher asking such questions and ma- 
king such suggestions as will enable the learner 


N 


To return to the black board. Let the instructor 
then make two marks on the board, thus, | | and 


inquire if any of the pupils know how many marks 


there are, and then, if some one by a character 
called a figure, can represent that ¢wo things are 
to be understood, or taken. The pupil will thus 
see that the figure 2, and the word éwo, each ex- 
press the number of marks. 

Again, let the instructor make three marks on 
the black-board, thus: | | | , and inquire if any of 
the pupils know how many there are; and then, if 
some one by a figure can represent the number of 
marks, the pupils will then see that the eharacter 
3 and the word three each show how many marks 
are taken. 

In every case, let the marks, the figure and the 
word, be distinctly written, the figure being placed 
beneath the marks, thus: 

1h 
3 THREE, 

In a similar manner, let the instructor proceed 
with the other numbers as far as 9 inclusive. Un- 
til pupils commence the study of written arith- 
metic, it is not best to attempt to explain to them 
the principles of Notation and Numeration. It is 
not even necessary that these words should be 
named to them. For the purposes of mental 
arithmetic, the pupil may be told that the numbers 
ten, eleven, twelve, &c, are represented thus, 
10, 11, 12, and so on; and this may be done 
gradually, as the pupil has occasion to use the 
higher numbers. 

The notation of numbers higher than nine, will 
form the subject of the next article. 

Renn nS 

Tue Truty Great.-—Grandeur of character 
lies wholly in force of soul, that is, in the force 
of thought, moral principle, and love, and this 
may be found in the humblest condition of life. 
A man brought up to an obscure trade, and 
hemmed in by the wants of a growing family, 
may, in his narrow sphere, perceive more clearly, 
discriminate more keenly, weigh evidence more 
wisely, seize on the right means more decisively, 
and have more presence of mind in difficulty, 
than another who has accumulated vast stores 
of knowledge by laborious study; and he has 
more of intellectual greatness) Many a man 
who has gone but a few miles from home, un- 
derstands human nature better, detects motives 
and weighs character more sagaciously, than 
another, who has traveled over the known world, 
and made a name by his reports of different 
countries. It is force of thought which measures 
intellectual, and so it is force of principle which 
measures moral greatness, that highest of human 
endowments, that brightest manifestation of the 

Divinity. The greatest man is he who chooses 
the right with invincible resolution, who resists 
the sorest temptations from within and without, 
who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully, who 
is calmest in storms, and most fearless under me- 
nace and frowns, whose reliance on truth, on 
virtue, on God, is most unfaltering—W. E. 











fully to understand the subject. 


Channing. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE OAKLAND FemA.e Sez- || gold or silver, which, when rightly polished, shall || er, never. you ar 
mInARY, Hitisporoven, Onto. By Rev. || outshine the diamond that sparkles in the crown “And so it is, most exactly, with nations. If can ha 
Jos. McD. Maruews, Principat. of royalty. ‘Teaching an uninteresting employ- || those that are free and happy, did but know their frain fre 
The author of this address has long been known || ment! Surely, next to preaching the gospel, || blessings, do you think they would ever exchange folly ra 
as a devoted and efficient laborer in the field of || which fits men for their immortal destinies, teach- || them for slavery? If the Carthagenians, for ex- of law] 
education. A few, at least, of our readers will || ing is the most noble, most interesting employment || ample, in the days of their freedom and self-gov- which 
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particularly his excellent report on the course of mann own making; paid no taxes, but for their own proper’ 
studies proper for females. “Support Free Schools.” benefit; and free as air, pursued their own inter- fore ol 
By this address we are glad to see that his de- || From Colonel Horry’s “Life of General Marion.” || est as they liked; I say, if that once glorious and ignorat 
votion to the cause of education, and his interest I often went to sce Marion. Our evenings || happy people, had known their blessings, would there i 
in those measures necessary to render its blessings || were passed as might have been expected, be- || they have sacrificed them all, by their accursed rance ; 
more prevalent in our state, have in no respect || tween two old friends who had spent their better factions, to the Romans, to be ruled, they and their GRATI" 
diminished. This address was delivered, as its || days together, in scenes of honorable enterprise children, with a rod of iron, to be burthened like EDNES! 
title indicates, before the pupils of the Oakland || and danger. On the night of the last visit I made || beasts, and crucified like malefactors? No, surely “Bi 
Female Seminary, Feb. 16, 1847. This institu- || him, observing that the clock was striking ten, I || they would not. elegan 
tion is situated in a flourishing part of the State, || asked him if it were not near his hour of rest. “Well, now to bring this home to ourselves, cious 
and has long been noted for the zeal and industry “Oh no,” said he, “we must not talk of bed || We fought for self-government; and God has which 
of its instructors, and the accurate and thorough yet. It is but seldom, you know, that we meet. || pleased to give us one, better calculated perhaps have i 
scholarship of its pupils. Mr. Mathews is not || And as this may be our Jas, let us take all we || to protect our rights, to foster our virtues, to call to thir 
one of those instructors who set a low value upon || can of it in chat. What do you think of the forth our energies, and to advance our condition were § 
the female mind. He believes females generally || ¢imes?” nearer to perfection and happiness, than any gov- that to 
to be capable of making the most solid acquire- “O glorious times!” said I. ernment that was ever framed under the sun. cause | 
ments, and, consequently, labors to teach them “Yes, thank God!” replied he, “they are glo- “But what signifies even this government, di- would 
thoroughly and accurately. Such should be the || rious times, indeed; and fully equal to all that vine as it is, if it be not known and prized as it been | 
character and views of every one having charge || we had in hope when we drew our swords for deserves ?” of Ne 
of the education of our daughters, that they may independence. But I am afraid they will not I asked him how he thought this could best be had f 
be trained to fill with usefulness and honor their || last long.” done? gion 
stations in socicty. I asked him why he thought so. “Why, certainly,” replied he, “By Free be ha 
Mr. Mathews’ address is devoted to the charac- “Oh! knowledge, sir,” said he, “is wanting! | Scmoots.” tue; { 
ter and usefulness of the Teacher's profession. No || knowledge is wanting! Israel of old, you know, I shook my head. know 
instructor can read it without feeling that the au- || was destroyed for lack of knowledge; and all He observed it, and asked me what I meant by nor p 
thor is deeply imbued with the genuine spirit of || nations, all individuals, have come to nought from || that? free s 
his calling, and that he understands the method of || the same cause.” I told him I was afraid the legislature would 
rendering the labors of the instructor agreeable to I told him I thought we were too happy to look to their popularity, and dread the expense. 
himself, and at the same time both pleasant and || change so soon. He exclaimed, “God preserve our legislature “4 
profitable to his pupils. The address contains “Pshaw!” replied he, “that is nothing to the | from such ‘penny wit, and pound foolishness!’ set t 
many excellent thoughts, and is worthy of a care- || purpose. Happiness signifies nothing, if it be || What sir? keep a nation in ignorance rather of th 
ful perusal by every teacher. Our limits at pres- || not known, and properly valued. Satan, we are || than vote a little of their own money for educa- readi 
ent do not enable us to make large extracts: how- || told, was once an angel of light, but for want of || tion!” and 1 
ever, we select a few. On page Ist, speaking || duly considering his glorious state, he rebelled Ce ae ae * -* accul 
of the spirit that should animate the teacher, he || and lost all. And how many hundreds of young I sighed and told him I wished he had not ane 
says: Carolinians have we not known, whose fathers || broached the subject; for it had made me very point 
“The Teacher who expects to be successful, || left them all the means of happiness; elegant || sad. ‘Thi 
must be fond of his employment. He who en- || estates; handsome wives; and in short, every “Yes,” replied he, “it is enough to make any shin« 
gages in any pursuit with only half a heart, will || blessing that the most luxurious could desire? || one sad. But it cannot be helped but by a wiser site « 
suffer every little impediment to discourage him. || Yet they could not rest until, by drinking and || course of things; for, if people will not do what sun ‘ 
But if he engages in it with interest and enthusi- || gambling, they had fooled away their fortunes, || will make them happy, God will surely chastise and t 
asm, mountains will dwindle into molehills, and || parted from their wives, and rendered themselves || them; and this dreadful loss of public property, nan 
success will crown his efforts.” the veriest beggars and blackguards on earth. is one token of his displeasure at our neglect of plan. 
On the pleasures of teaching he says: “ And “ Now, why was all this, but for lack of knovwl- || public instruction.” direc 
what can be so delightful and interesting as to || edge? For had those silly ones but known the |} I asked him if this were really his belief. of y 
watch the expanding intellect, assist its develop- || evils of poverty, what a vile thing it is to wear “ Yes, sir,” replied he, with great earnestness, alwe 
ment, and strengthen its growth. Is the chemist || a dirty shirt, a long beard, and ragged coat; to || “it is my belief, and I would not exchange it for nort! 
interested in making experiments on simple and || go without a dinner, or to spunge for it among || worlds. It is my firm belief that every evil un- that 
compound substances, and studying their various || growling relations; or to be bespattered, or run |} der the sun is of the nature of chastisement, and east 
affinities and endless combinations? Experiments || over in the streets, by the sons of those who were || appointed of the infinitely good Being, for .our wart 
on mind should surely be more interesting than || once their father’s overseers; I say, had those || benefit. When you see a youth, who, but lately, plan 
those on inert matter. Is the mineralogist inter- || poor boobies, in the days of their prosperity, known || was the picture of bloom and manly beauty, now 2 
ested while he excavates the earth in search of pre- || these things, as they now do, would they have || utterly withered and decayed; his body bent; his whi 
cious ores, and separates the valuable metal from || squandered away the precious means of indepen- || teeth dropping out; his nose consumed; with Toad 
the rubbish with which it is combined? The || dence and pleasure, and have brought themselves || fetid breath, ichorous eyes, and his whole ap- at al 
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pearance most putrid, ghastly, and loathsome, 
you are filled with pity and with horror; you 
can hardly believe there is a God, or hardly re- 
frain from charging him withcruelty. But where 
folly raves, wisdom adores. In this awful scourge 
of lawless lust, wisdom discerns the infinite price 
which heaven sets on conjugal purity and love. 
In like manner, the enormous sacrifice of public 
property, in the last war, being no more, as be- 
fore observed, than the natural effect of public 
ignorance, ought to teach us, that of all sins, 
there is none so hateful to God as national igno- 
rance; that unfailing spring of NATIONAL IN- 
GRATITUDE, REBELLION, SLAVERY, and WRETCH- 
EDNESs ! 

“ But, if it be melancholy to think of so many 
elegant houses, rich furniture, fat cattle, and pre- 
cious crops, destroyed for want of that patriotism, 
which a true knowledge of our interests would 
have inspired ; then how much more melancholy, 
to think of those torrents of precious blood that 
were shed, those cruel slaughters and massacres, 
that took place among the citizens from the same 
cause! As proof that such hellish tragedies 
would never have been acted had our State but 
been enlightened, only let us look at the people 
of New England. From Britain their fathers 
had fled to America for religion’s sake. Reli- 


gion had taught them that God created men to 
be happy: that to be happy they must have vir- 
tue; that virtue is not to be attained without 
knowledge, nor knowledge without instruction, 


nor public instruction without FREE sCHOOLs, not 
free schools without legislative order.” 


Geography. 

“The first lesson in Geography should be, to 
set the class to draw a plan, as well as they can, 
of the school room. This every one will do 
readily who has been encouraged to use his slate, 
and many a child of eight or ten years will do it- 
accurately, and even beautifully. It is only neces 
sary that it should be done. Then the cardinal 
points, in reference to the plan, should be shown. 
‘This side, with the window, into which the sun 
shines in the morning, is the east side; the oppo- 
site one is the west side. This side, where the 
sun shines straight in at noon, is the south side; 
and the opposite side, where the master’s desk is, 
isnorth. Let this north side be at the top of the 
plan. Now this isa map ofthe room. I have 
directed you all to have the north side at the top 
of your map, that all may be alike, and you may 
always know, when you look at it, which is 
north.’ Any other explanitions may be made 
that are necessary; as, that the seats in the north- 
east corner of the room are to be represented to- 
wards the top and towards the right side of the 
plan. &c. 

“The next lesson may be a plan of the lot on 
which the school house stands, with a part of the 
toad running near it, care being taken, now and 
at all times, to represent the north side by the 














top of the plan. The fences may be represented 
by lines, and trees and other objects may be 
drawn, as well as they can draw them, in the 
places they occupy. 

“For a third lesson, the teacher may draw on 
the black board a plan or map of the vicinity of 
the school house, with the roads for a quarter of 
a mile in each direction, and houses, streams, or 
any other remarkable object. This the class 
may copy.” 


—_— 


Kindness and firmness are essential to the good 
teacher. 

Every school-house that is built—every child 
that is educated—is a new and additional pledge 
of our perpetuity. 

Moral and religious education is the one liv- 
ing fountain, which must water every part of the 
social garden, or its beauty withers and fades away. 
— Everett. 

Be Humsrz.—What has man to boast of? 
Honors tarnish, and wealth takes wings. A few 
tears—a sigh—a disappointment—a groan—and 
human life is gone. We flutter on the stage of 
existence—look about for a few moments—pluck 
a flower to-day and a thorn to-morrow—and drop 
off and are gone. The child who is born to-day, 
crowds off the sire of yesterday, and is himself 
forgotten to-morrow. Such is life. 


* A little rule—a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day— 

Is all the proud and mighty have 

Between the cradle and the grave—’’ 
wrote John Dyer, more than a century ago, and 
the lines are as true now as when they were 
penned. Be humble, then, O man! boast not 
wealth and honor—strive not for possessions and 
renown—for ere the dawning of another day, the 
mandate may have gone forth, and you be swept 
from the stage of life—Port. Bul. 


Government. 

The judicious use of praise is a powerful 
means of gaining the affections of children. An 
encouraging smile, a gentle pressure of the hand, 
a word of commendation, will sometimes do won- 
ders in the way of winning young hearts, Cap- 
tain Basil Hall thus describes the effects pro- 
duced on board of a ship by the different modes of 
government adopted by two different commanders. 
He says, “ Whenever one of these officers came on 
board the ship, his constant habit was to cast his 
eye about him, in order to discover what was 
wrong; to detect the smallest thing that was out 
of its place; in a word, to find as many grounds 
for censure as possible. This constituted, in his 
opinion, the best preventive of neglect on the 
part of those under his command; and he acted 
in this severe way from principle. The attention of 
the other officer, on the contrary, appeared to be 
directed chiefly to those points which he could 
approve. One of these captains would remark 


to the first lieutenant, as he walked along,— 
“How white and clean you have the decks to- 
day! I think you must have been at them all 
the niorning, to have got them into such order.” 
The other, in similar circumstances, but eager to 
find fault, would say, even if the decks were as 
white and clean as drifted snow, “I wish sir, you 








would teach these sweepers to clear away that 
bundle of shakings!” pointing to a bit of rope 
yarn, not half an inch long, left under the truck 
of a gun. It seemed, in short, as if nothing was 
more vexatious to one of these officers than to 
| discover things so correct as to afford him no 
good opportunity for finding fault; while to the 
| other, the necessity of censuring really appeared 
| to be a punishment to himself. Under the one, 
| accordingly, we all worked with cheerfulness, 
| from a conviction that nothing we did in a proper 
way would miss approbation. But our duty un- 
der the other being performed in fear, seldom 
went on with much spirit. We had no personal 
satisfaction in doing things correctly, from the 
certainty of getting no commendation. What 
seemed the oddest thing of all was, that these 
men were both as kind-hearted as could be, or if 
there was any difference, the fault-finder was the 
better natured of the two.” Captain Hall adds, 
“Tt requires but very little experience of soldiers, 
or sailors, children, servants, or any other kind of 
dependents, to show that this good humor on our 
part towards those whom we wish to influence, is 
the best possible coadjutor to our schemes of 
management, whatever they may be.” 

If you avoid these three errors—partiality, dis- 
regard to the feelings of the young, and a spirit 
of fault-finding—it will seldom be difficult to 
secure a favorable reception in the school for any 


thing you may propose.—Student and Young 
Tutor. 





Taxes anp Scnoors.—The Cleveland Herald 
says, a few days since a worthy and excellent 
mechanic in this city was in the Treasurer’s of- 
fice, to pay his taxes. The ‘Treasurer made out 
the receipt, and the tax on his house, and lot, and 
cow, was $12. “This,” said he, “is a pretty 
heavy tax for me. But, let me see how this is? 
I have four children that attend the public schools 
regularly. At the least calculation, if I had to 
pay for their education at private schools, it would 
cost me $10 per quarter. This would be $40 a 
year. And I pay for State, County, Township, 
Road, and City tax on my property, $12 per 
year. Now 12 from 40 leaves $28. This 
amount is clear gain to me, an¢ my children 
are, at the same time, receiving a good education 
in our public schools—I am satisfied.” 

Now, how many are there who do not stop to 
reason, with plain, practical common sense, as 
did the gentleman above mentioned. Our public 
schools are among the richest of public blessings, 
and to the man in moderate circumstances, to the 
widow, the orphan, and the poor man, they are 











invaluable. 














Poetry. 


For the School Friend. 

I was present at the semi-annual examination of 
Whitewater School, Richmond, Indiana. The ex- 
ercises were conducted in a manner highly credita- 
ble to all concerned, and closed with the recitation, 
by the students, of the following verses, prepared 
for the occasion: N. 





We met when the sere leaves of autumn were falling, 
When the lark and the wood-birds were fleeing away; 
We met when the whispers of winter were calling 
The sweet blushes of summer forever away. 


We have heard the cold piercing winter winds sounding, 
And warm at our tasks never cared for the storm, 

As we’ve met and have parted, our teachers have found us 
The pathway of science and of friendship along. 


” x * * * « 


And now when the spring in its bloom and its beauty, 
Is coming apace o’er our winter clad clime, 

We are called by the claim of affection and duty, 
To pledge cherish’d love by the press of the hand. 


And now fare you well, may our motto be onward 
And upward forever, and true to the line; 

May our hopes brighter grow, as time leads us forward 
To the home of the good, to the evergreen clime. 


Farewell, fare ye well, ’tis the hour of parting, 
But the memory will long on the past fondly dwell; 
To the friends who have kindly instruction imparted, 
To the friends of our school days, farewell, fare ye well. 
Richmond. March 18. 


eee een en ne 


We commend the following poetry, from the pen of 
Mr. Tupper, of England, the author of the beautiful 
“ Proverbial Philosophy.” 
Away with false fashion, so calm and so chill, 
Where pleasure itself cannot please; 

Away with cold breeding, that faithlessly still 
Affects to be quite at its ease; 

For the deepest in feeling is highest in rank, 
The freest is first in the band, 

And nature’s own nobleman, friendly and frank, 
Is a man with his heart in his hand. 


Fearless in honesty, gentle, yet just, 
He warmly can love and can hate, 

Nor will he bow down with his face in the dust, 
To fashion’s intolerant state; 

For best in good breeding, and highest in rank, 
Though lowly or poor in the land, 

Is nature’s own nobleman, friendly and frank, 
The man with his heart in his hand. 


His fashion is passion, sincere and intense; 
His impulse, simple and true, 
Yet tempered by judgment, and taught by good sense, 
And cordial with me, and with you: 
For the finest in manners, as highest in rank, 
It is you, man! or you, man! who stand 
Nature’s own nobleman, friendly and frank, 
A man with his heart in his hand! 
Smiles. 
A smILE upon some kindred face, 
When human hearts with grief are bow’d, 
Is like the golden rays that chase 
The darkness from the summer cloud. 
It lifts, and thrills, and brings a cheer 
To gild with joy the saddest hours, 
And sparkles on the soul as clear 
As dews that sleep on fainting flowers. 


THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 











Politeness. 

True politeness has its seat in the heart, and is, 
in fact, the outward manifestation of inward kind- 
ness. This may exist where but little polish is 
found: but coming from the heart, it reaches the 
heart, and imparts much more pleasure without 
polish, than this does, without that, for which it is 
frequently but a miserable substitute. Now do 
not misunderstand me. Polished manners, or 
that ndmeless grace, which imparts a charm to 
social intercourse, is delightful, indeed, to a deli- 
cate mind accustomed to the usages of refined 
society. But it is only so when it is the embel- 
lishment of genuine politeness, proceeding from 
the honest endeavor to do that which is pleasing 
to others, for the sake of promoting their pleas- 
ure, not for the sake of eliciting their admiration. 
This seems to me the true distinction. Genuine 
politeness, whether accompanied by polish or not, 
is the honest endeavor of a generous spirit to 
promote the happiness of others in trifles, forget- 
ful of selfish self. The base counterfeit of this 
pure gold, aims only to exalt self—to be more 
striking, more agreeable, more admired—and this 
external polish is valued, just in proportion as it 
is successful in passing itself off for that which it 
imitates.— The School Room Displayed. 

——wV7nesnrneeeeeneeeeeeee_e 

The greatest stand ever made for civilization— 

the ink-stand. 





How to Coven.—A writer in the New York 
Sun says, it is injurious to cough leaning forward, 
as it serves to compress the lungs and makes the 
irritation greater. Persons prone to the enjoy- 
ment, should keep the neck straight and throw 
out the chest. By these means the lungs expand 
and the wind pipe is kept free and clear. There 
is an art in every thing, and the art of coughing 
is perhaps as important in its way as any other. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PAPER AND STATIONERY, 


AT EASTERN PRICES. 
W. B. SMITH & CO. 
SCHOOL BOOK PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS, 
NO. 58, MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


Are prepared to furnish Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, with Sehool Books and Stationery, 
at the very lowest prices. Our facilities are zuch, that 
we are enabled to sell nearly all the leading School 
Books used in the South and West, at lowest Eastern 
rices. Being the only publishers of McGuffey’s Eclectic 
ries, we offer them at much lower prices than they 
can be obtained in the rn cities. Our stock of 
Writing and Wrapping Papers, Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery generally, is at all times very complete, and we 
are enabled to offer it on very favorable terms. 

We are confident that country merchants will find 

it decidedly for their interest to obtain their supplies of 
ks and Stationery of us, in preference to obtaining 
them at the East. 

Booksellers will find our prices of nearly all the vari- 
ous leading school Books, quite as low as the lowest 
New York or Philadelphia prices. 

We solicit orders from Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, and will use every endeavor to 











give entire satisfaction. 








Superior Text Books. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
—- Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely : 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS; viz: 

Practicat Lessons In Enctish GRAMMAR AND Com- 
POSITION ; 

Tue Princretes or Enciish Grammar For Scuoots; 

Latix Lessons, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 
A. M.; 

Tue Princietes or Latin GRAMMAR.; 

Latin Reaper, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 

Csar’s Commentarigs, with Notes and Vocabulary; 

Tue Principtes or GREEK GRAMMAR; 

A Greex Reaper, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary, 


These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
scholarship, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as gee in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 
months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach- 
ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 
some of the best schools and colleges, it is believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 


Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, ., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 


And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

Cooper’s VirGiL, with English Notes, Mythological, 
Biographical, Historical, &c. 

THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER, a Dictionary of words in 
common use; is intended to teach children by examples, 
and by exercises in composition, the true, definite meaning 
of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s well known capa- 
city as an instructor of youth. 

THe PicToRiAL SPELLING Boox, by R. Bentley, is a 
most beautiful and attractive work for children. 

OLnEY’s ScHooL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAs. This work, 
well known in almost every village of the United States, 
has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, and 
contains numerous maps, exhibiting every quarter of the 
globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting chant the entire portion of 
the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe thata thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it possesses a permanent value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natural to a petent knowledge of Geography. 
It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It is intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the great popularity which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. By J. L Com- 
stock, M.D. Viz: 


Comstocx’s System or Naturat Puinosopxy, 





do Exements or CHEMISTRY, 
do E.ements or Borany, 

do Ovtiines oF PuysioLoey, 
do ExLements or MINERALOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use thet the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use. in Europe. The cn oo has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translat ke the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, in addi- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country, is 
sufficient. The ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contains 
all the late discoveries. Published by 

> PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 
159, Pearl street, N. Y. 





E. Morgan § Co., Printers. 
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